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Abs t it ac t 

The purpose of this thesis is to define the place Ben 
Aron in has earned in the field of Jewish education. This 
paper is directed to an audience of Jewish educators and is 
written from the point of view of a Jewish educator. 

The research explores Ben Aronin, the man, the author, 
and the teacher. The first part is biographical, while the 
second part takes a blocrltical look at the works of this 
dedicated and tireless Chicago Jewish figure. 



Ben Aron in. 


The Man 


A Brief Biography of His Formative Years, 
Early Chicago Years, and His 
Connection to the Jewish Community 



Av_l‘ t-li o ir 


nd. 


Ben Aron i n : Ma.n , 

Te acher - 

When approaching the subject of any person's life and 
accomplishments, - it is not enough to be only a biographer. 

To write a worthy biography of Ben Aronin would take a 
volume unto itself which would span nearly two centuries of 
family history and six decades of a man's dedicated 
community service. To write a critical review of Ben 
Aronin’s works would require another volume since his 
efforts span the disciplines of the novel, song, drama, 
poetry, and translation. To write an analysis of the 
educational importance of Ben Aronin’s work as a writer and 
a teacher would require a third volume. It is therefore, 
the intent of this paper to touch upon all three but with a 
special emphasis on the pedagogic significance of the many 
works left to us by this most unusual and remarkable Chicago 
Jewish figure. His life spanned from 1904-1980. but his 
influence and memory will affect generations of Jewish 
people into the future. 

How one determines Ben Aronin's place in Jewish 
education is, then, the ultimate purpose of this paper. 

What he has left posterity as a writer is only part of the 
story. What he has left by his example as a practicing Jew 
provides posterity with a way of understanding his deeds and 
his words. 
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In a letter dated, February 26, 1990, Zelda Diskin, a 
long time Chicago resident, writes about Ben Aronin, a man 
from whom she had sought advice forty-three years before. 

In retrospect, I now feel that his 
manner and words penetrated to the 
child in me which had to "grow up". 

The world played a part in my pursuit 

of this endeavor, and Mr. Aronin had a 

key role even though the encounter was 

brief and at the beginning of a long 

period of overcoming obstactles (Diskin letter). 

In a latter portion of her letter Miss Diskin 
characterizes Ben Aronin as a hero who was truly doing G-d's 
work. He was a rare individual because he cultivated the 
"Inner Man which set him apart from the average person who 
only has his superficial exterior to guide him." His whole 
demeanor, she continues, "reflected the light of the Divine 
shining through." Ironically enough. Miss Diskin stated 
that she was unaware of Ben Aronin's extensive work with and 
for children, but she stated that she sensed that his 
efforts must have been exceptional since Ben had "the 
faculty of putting himself into their spirit. Her letter's 
last words about Ben Aronin sum up the kind of man so many 
others recognized as well. 


He had a fatherly attraction which extended 
comfort, assurance, and protection. I cannot 
conceive that he had an evil thought in his 
whole being (Diskin letter, 1990). 

In her original letter to Ben Aronin dated, September 
22, 1947, Miss Diskln referred to the Joy she experienced 
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attending the High Holy Day services conducted by Ben Aron In 
In Los Angeles. According to Rabbi Seymour Cohen of Anshe 
Emet Congregation in Chicago, Ben was asked to conduct 
holiday services at a synagogue in Los Angeles after the 
Hungarian congregation's founding rabbi died. Miss Disk in 
wrote, 


In your sermons you spoke about vital things 
and that is another reason I was prompted to 
write you. You inspired me with a feeling of 
tenderness and understanding, and I wondered 
why more of us do not have it. I always feel 
that there is so much unhappiness that is 
Inevitable; why cannot we prevent all the un¬ 
necessary unhappiness in ourselves and in the 
world? We, as individuals, cannot expect to 
find peace in the world unless we bring peace 
into it from within ourselves. ... 

At this time my heart is full of sympathy for 
mankind because I really feel that most people 
are good, but they are afraid, and it is that 
fear which causes the prejudice, jealousies, 
and pettiness (Dlskin letter, 1947). 

The heartfelt words of this letter did not fall on deaf 
ears. Ben Aronin recognized her sincere feelings and 
responded to her concerns in a letter dated October 10, 

1947. His response is typical of the many he openly and 
caringly offered to people who were troubled or doubting. 
Indeed, Uncle Ben, as he was known for many years, had an 
open mind and heart to people. He wrote. 


The peace of mind of which you speak can 
never be attained by asking, "Am I happy?" 
"Does this or that please me?" The only 
question a sincere human being should ask 
is, "What is my duty under the circumstances?" 
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"What does G-d want me to do?" And of course, 
the G-d Israel worships Is Patient, Kindly, 
and Understanding so we need never have guilt 
complexes or fears (AronIn letter). 

This single example of Ben Aron in's sensitivity serves 
as a metaphor for his entire life as a Jew. Ben Aronin's 
literary and pedagogic accomplishments have a greater impact 
if the reader of his works recognizes that the man, the 
novelist, the translator, the song writer, the poet, the 
playwright, and the teacher of so many thousands of children 
and adults was guided by his unwavering faith that his duty 
was linked with G-d's expectation. 

In his eulogy for Ben Aronin, Rabbi Seymour Cohen 
characterized Ben's fifty-five year career at Anshe Emet and 
in Chicago as leaving "an indelible Impact on each of us." 
Ben wrote not only for his people but for the world. 
According to Dr. Cohen, Ben was an autodldact. He had 
little formal Jewish education, but studied with his father, 
Simon, a Yeshivah student and a Lubavitcher Hassid. Ben 
loved the teachings of Chabad and experienced Judaism with 
Joy and optimism whether he was teaching Bar/Bat Mltzvah 
skills, leading a Passover seder, directing a school 
assembly or pageant or serving as a resource person at Camp 
Maccabee. 

In an interview with his surviving sister, Blanche 
Llpitz, she discussed her brother's background and family 
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life. These details are played out quite subjectively In 
the novels and pedagogic efforts of Ben Aronin, and, 
therefore, are of significance. 

The Aronin family originated from Lithuania with five 
generations of known rabbis including Yehudi Aronin, Ben's 
great-grandfather, Loeb Aronin, his grandfather who served 
as rabbi in both Barisev and Krasnaluk, Lithuania. Rabbi 
Loeb Aronin came to Baltimore to serve and later moved to 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin where he served as the community's 
first Rabbi. Ben Aronin's father, Simon Aronin, studied in 
a yeshiva setting until he married. He studied with Rabbi 
Schneerson in the Lubavitcher Yeshiva, maintaining his 
Hassidic connection with his fathers before him. Simon 
studied his whole life. He was a kind man with a sense of 
humor, a man of refinement of mind. 

Ben Aronin's mother. Rose Leah Aronin, also 
demonstrated a thirst for learning for herself and for her 
children. Both mother and father left their children with a 
sensitivity, sense of humor, a love for scholarship, and an 
innate courtesy. Simon had taught his sons and daughters to 
read Hebrew, Bible and Talmud. He also left his children an 
ethical will which serves to help the reader further 
understand the rich Jewish background of Ben Aronin. 

The Ethical Will of Simon Aronin 
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Please hear me my sons and daughters and may G-d listen 
to you. Give ear to me my sons and I wl11 speak; and 
let my daughters hear the words of my mouth. With a 
calm heart and a clear mind. I write and seal 
this letter. 

Through the kindness of G-d, The Most High (blessed be 
He) I have attained the days of my advanced age. I do 
not know the day of my death. My end and the measure 
of my days are hidden from me. And, therefore, it is 
my request and desire, that after my death there should 
be fulfilled and established, all that is set forth be¬ 
low. 

I beg you, my dear children, always to be at peace with 
each other - bound together as one. No rifts or 
quarrels, G-d forbid. Help one another with counsel, 
and also with funds if, G-d forbid, any one of you is 
in need. You know that this has always been my wish 
and my consolation. 

Guard Jealously good will, and peace among you at all 
times. Cling to the Jewish atmosphere in your homes. 

Do not let your children become estranged from Jewish 
traditions, from the Jewish people, and from the G-d 
of Israel. 

When my time comes, let there be no manner of eulogy. 

I have always disliked listening to eulogies, for they 
are vain arrogance and foolish honor. I give to you 
all my fatherly blessing, dear children, son-in-law, 
daughter-in-law, and beloved grandchildren. 

“May G-d be gracious unto you, my sons and daughters!" 
This is the desire and prayer of your father. 

June 1, 1936 
(Schechter, Oheb Shalom Review). 

Not only did Ben Aronln take this ethical will to heart 

for himself, but he applied it to his endeavors throughout 

his life as a Jewish educator in Chicago. 


Ben Aron in was born in Sheboygan, Wisconsin, on March 
15, 1904, the second of a family of five. After a short 
time living in Green Bay, Wisconsin and after a year of 
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struggle In New York, Ben settled in Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 
where he went to school and grew up. This was a community 
of less than five thousand who knew nothing of Jews and 
Judaism. The Aronin family was treated with respect and 
admiration according to Mrs. Lipitz because people 
recognized the uncompromising honesty and integrity of the 
Aronin family. 


In this isolated community the Aronin home was a 
sanctuary in the most Jewish sense of the word. Each 
Sabbath it glowed with light, song, and stories, good food 
and festivity. The family spent time in discussions on the 
Sabbath, learning Hebrew, Jewish history and Talmud. Mrs. 
Lipitz recalled the holidays celebrated with "imagery and 
drama." She remembered the biblical and talmudic figures 
with affection: 


...each person came to life, and was more real 
to us than the passerby in the street. It was 
never dull, for Dad had a fund of Hassidic 
stories, interpretalons, and human interest 
material. And Havdalah found us in a mystic, 
inspired mood, so that we could almost see the 
gracious Sabbath Queen bid us farewell 
(Lipitz Interview). 

Ben Aronin had inherited from his parents a vivid 
imagination, a sensitive nature, a sense of kindness and 
goodness, and a capacity for self-learning. After 
graduating from high school in Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, he 
followed his sister who had enrolled in law school in 
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Chicago at Kent College of Law. Following a few years at 
the University of Chicago, Ben entered Kent College and 
earned his law degree in 1924. He also studied at the 
Chicago College of Jewish Studies, with individuals, and by 
himself, mastering Hebrew, and probing the Mlshnah and 
Gemarah. He studied many other foreign languages. Including 
Chinese, Japanese, and Russian and delved into sciences, and 
phi1osoph1es. 

His sister recalls that upon coming to Chicago, Ben 
realized that all Jews were not learned or observant or 
self-respecting. Ben had to adjust to these differences. 

Out of this self-seeking, came a steadfast faith in G-d and 
intensified his faith in his fellow man. The letter to 
Miss Disk in excerpted above serves as evidence that Ben 
Aronln manifested his faith in G-d and man in every "smile, 
good word, throughtful act, patience with all frailties, 
faith in the ultimate good - a selflessness, a saintliness, 
not too often found in this day and age" (Llpitz interview). 
All of this gave Ben Aronln food for his Imaginative mind, 
"...a concrete direction, an Intellectual satisfaction, a 
pride and dignity, a love of learning and study, and a 
desire to teach and inform" (Lipitz interview). 

Disillusioned with the practice of law by 1944, Ben 
turned to Jewish education, where he found a niche in life. 
Jewish education was the milieu in which his vivid 
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imagination began to work and develop. He published 
interpretations of biblical figures, wrote many plays 
including one produced at the 1939 Chicago World's Fair. He 
wrote and produced a pageant in honor of David Ben-Gurion 
which was presented at Madison Square Garden. In Hollywood, 
Ben sought a career in the movies, but this venture didn't 
work out. In the 1950's, however, he did serve as a 
consultant to the film. The Ten Commandments. He advised 
Charlton Heston regarding the character of Moses. Returning 
to Chicago, this developing renaissance man looked to 
develop his efforts in Jewish education. Known as a people 
person, Ben Aron in worked from 1945-1969 as a Camp Director 
at Camp Maccabee, a kosher camp in Wisconsin. His skits, 
plays, and pageants remain in the memory of hundreds of 
children who attended camp with Uncle Ben. Having been a 
marvelous athlete - a swimmer, a boxer, and a wrestler - he 
urged the children to excel in athletics. He served as a 
model for children and never hesitated to counsel them and 
give them special attention. 

Rabbi Seymour Cohen of Anshe Emet Synagogue, recalled 
Ben Aronin's accomplishments at Anshe Emet Congregation. 

Ben came to Anshe Emet in 1923 at the age of nineteen. 

Rabbi Philip Langh was his mentor, who gave him teaching 
responsibilities in the school. Ben taught Bar and Bat 
Mltzvah students, recording their Haftarot with personal 
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messages of encouragement. At one time Anshe Emet was an 
extension site for the College of Jewish Studies. When 
Rabbi Solomon Goldman came to Anshe Emet, he recognized 
Ben's talent and named him Director of Extension Activities. 
This provided Ben with the latitude to contribute in many 
ways at Anshe Emet and in the Chicago Jewish community. 

According to Rabbi Cohen. Ben Aronin brought people 
closer to G-d. Ben was a devoted and concerned teacher and 
counselor. He played baseball with the boys in the Minyan 
Club. He published the school year book, Ha Or for many 
years. He worked with Harry Coopersmith, a musician and 
music educator who was also on staff at Anshe Emet. Ben's 
songs appear in Coopersmith's anthology of songs for Jewish 
children. Ben's Jewish "Ditties" are the most plagiarized 
in America. 

Ben travelled to the Holy Land twice, once before 
statehood in 1939. He went with his brother at a time in 
Jewish history when Palestine was closing to Jews. They 
went because they thought they couldn't get through. Ben's 
books which include the motif of travel and journey reflect 
the adventure which he must have experienced on that first 
trip. He and his wife, Frieda, whom he married on April 7, 
1929. went in 1963 again. This trip was a gift to them in 
appreciation of the many years of service and devotion to 
Anshe Emet Congregation. Rabbi Cohen characterized Ben 
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Aronln with the following train car metaphor. "One hot car 
can pull ten cold cars." Indeed, Ben Aronin's enthusiasm 
for his congregation, the children, the campers, made him a 
pied piper whom young and old alike could follow. 

The city of Chicago remembers Ben Aronln the 
playwright, director, and composer. The lakefront 
performance of "Frontiers of Freedom", the Rosenwald Museum 
Theater presentation of "Fran Adam to Atom" sponsored by the 
Engineers of America, and the annual Zionist Hanukkah 
Festival brought to Chicago the words and inspiration of Ben 
Aronln. In almost every congregation in America, his 
scripts were used for confirmation exercises, for festivals, 
and for holidays. His translations of Yiddish and Hebrew 
songs into English preserved nostalgic melodies. His books 
for children in Hebrew were distributed nation-wide by 
United Synagogue of America. His recordings made by Mercury 
records entertained children for years. 

For years Ben Aronln spoke at many synagogue and 
educational forums, reviewing books, leading adult education 
sessions, and speaking at community organization functions. 
In a letter of appreciation in the Anshe Emet Synagogue 
bulletin Dr. Norman Simon a former student recalls how Ben 
taught him to read Torah and how to appreciate his Jewish 
heritage and traditions. It was "Ben's fierce commitment to 
our tradition, devotion to his family, his espousal of 
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causes for the less privileged, that demanded imitation" 

<pp. 2-3). In the same publication Mr. Abel E. Berland 
recalled Ben's love for classical literature, for music, for 
philosophy, for scholarship. He characterized Ben with 
words form Psalm 15. "He walks uprightly and works 
righteously, and speaks truth in his heart" Cp. 3). 

In addition to his efforts in children's education and 
literature, Ben was invited to give a series of lectures on 
the Bible for week-night adult studies. Dr. Irving Barkan, 
former Superintendent of the Board of Jewish Education 
recalled Ben Aronln's involvement in the Jewish community. 
"Ben was an able discussant and a great lecturer in his 
Bible classes, a charismatic individual with limitless 
energy and creativity. He was an 'institution' in his heyday 
which spanned from the 1930's to the 19?0's." Ben Aron in 
was the first drama director for the BJE in Chicago. In the 
late 1920's he worked part time with the BJE staff. He was 
Director of Extension Activities for the BJE and the College 
of Jewish Studies. He led High Holy Day services at South 
Side Hebrew Congregation in the 1940's. Chanting 
dramatically, he had a strong impact on the young people. 

He worked with Hyman Reznick who was Music Director at the 
BJE and at Anshe Emet. Ben's songs appear in Reznlck's book 
of children's music published by the BJE and used throughout 
the Chicago area Jewish schools. Dr. Barkan characterized 
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Ben Aron in as “...a model to the people he taught, and what 
he taught he lived" (Barkan interview). 

In addition to his efforts at Anshe Emet for which he 
received many awards both within and outside his 
congregation, Ben Aron in was also involved in radio and 
television. He is especially noted for his Emmy Award 
winning television series, "The Magic Door." The show 
premiered in January, 1961 on the CBS affiliate, WBBM-TV. 

It became the longest running television program in 
Chicago. This thriving children's show was the winner of 
many programming awards throughout its run. As a 
religious-public affairs program it was without a commercial 
sponsor and was, therefore, funded by grants from the Jewish 
Federation. 


Originally, the program was the brainchild of 
Ben Aron in, one of the best known and most 
beloved educators in Chicago. "Ben was the 
linchpin. He coached, produced, and wrote. He 
thought of the idea of going from today to 
yesterday or to the future by going through the 
magic door. Eventually, Aronln found the job 
too demanding. He decided to phase himself out. 
Since he played the character, "Uncle Ben" on 
the show, he needed to find another host to re¬ 
place him. The answer came in the form of a 
dlmunitive elf known as Tiny Tov (Gross p. 44). 


One can see the connection of Ben Aronin's idea for "The 
Magic Door" coming from his earlier literary novels and 
stories which this paper will consider in the next section. 
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On August 26, 1980 after a long struggle with 
Parkinson's disease, Ben Aron in passed away. His memory, 
however, lives in the minds of so many people that he will 
never be forgotten in the Chicago Jewish Community. Luckily 
for posterity, Ben Aronin left for the future magic doors of 
his own, an epic, his songs, his children's poetry, his 
adventure and historical novels, his pageants, and his many 
plays. They are only partial evidence, however, of this 
man's accomplishments; the rest of the evidence remains in 
the memories and the hearts of the people he touched in his 
long career as a Jewish educator. 
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Par-t Two 


Ben Aron in. The Writer 


An Analysis of Music, Children's Stories, 
Plays and Skits, Hebrew Language Books, 
Nonfiction, and Novels 


The Works and Words of Ben Aron in 


Of all the audiences a writer addresses, the most 
demanding is an audience of children. The author must be 
concerned with the growth of the child as much as with the 
story or poem he is writing. In Ben Aronln, the reader has 
both a good storyteller, and a responsible author. Whether 
It be in a song, a novel, a poem, a play or nonfiction, Ben 
Aronin the teacher comes through. The consistent purpose of 
Ben Aronin's works and words is how they can transmit the 
power and the beauty of the Jewish heritage. His works 
capture the imagination of the child, encourage expression 
by way of performance, and in the end provide a motivation 
for the student to look beyond the printed page. The 
emphasis is on action in the works of Ben Aronln. Just as 
he lived the life of a Jew steeped in tradition and 
practice, so does he encourage his readers, singers, and 
actors to emphasize learning by doing. 

Although not all of the books written by Ben Aronin 
were available for this essay, a generous sampling are 
reviewed. The purpose of this study is to acquaint teachers 
with the many relevant and worthwhile works left as an 
inheritance by Ben Aronln. Jewish teachers will find a 
plethora of songs, poems, stories, plays, and novels to 
enrich the Jewish education of their students. Ben Aronin's 
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works reflect his life as an exemplar to his congregation 
and to his community. 

The first segment of Aron in's work to be discussed will 
be his music. Second are his children's books. Third, are 
his plays and skits. Fourth are his books in Hebrew. Fifth 
are his nonfiction works. Sixth will be his novels. It is 
the intention in this essay to provide a summary of the 
content and an analysis of educational themes in each work. 
In addition, suggested grades are indicated to inform the 
teacher of the age appropriateness for the work. The 
purpose is to provide the Jewish teacher with a quick 
reference and with an insight into the pedagogic Importance 
of the work. 


Music 


As stated above, Ben Aron in worked with the Chicago 
Board of Jewish Education as a Drama Director at the same 
time Hyman Reznlck worked as Music Director. The two men 
were also part of the program at Anshe Emet. Reznick 
compiled a booklet for the BJE entitled, Songs for Children 
in which many of Aron in's songs were included. Most of 
these songs come from his book entitled Jolly Jingles. Many 
of the other songs, some Yiddish, some Hebrew folksongs, and 
prayers are translated by Ben Aronln. Music teachers and 
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classroom teachers who employ music as a way to learn will 
recognize many of these songs. These songs may serve as 
pre-learning activities for students preparing to study 
holidays, mitzvot, and Jewish traditions. Their motivating 
and tone-setting power should not be underestimated. They 
serve as an arsenal of ideas to help the teacher motivate 
students, keep them Interested In the subject, and most 
importantly involve them In the doing of Jewish mitzvot. 

These songs deal with the High Holy Days, festivals, 
and minor holidays. Many deal with synagogue and home life 
and ritual. These songs acclimate the student to the events 
and activities of an full functioning synagogue. Synagogue 
symbols come alive In these songs. The child pictures the 
Torah, the ark, the sukkah, the candles of the hannuklah and 
can understand the prayers and rituals involving all of 
them. The characters of the Second Temple era come alive 
with the Maccabees fighting Antlochus and with Esther and 
Mordechai out-plotting Haman. 

All of the following songs come from Songs for Children 
edited by Hyman Reznlck. The original songs are taken from 
Ben Aronin's Jolly Jingles. 

1. "Mother Took Some Honey" (for Rosh Hashanah) 

This song deals with the role the home setting plays in the 
New Year celebration, with its traditional foods, and the 
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symbols of the holiday. The lyrics relate the theme of 
sweetness and a blessing for a good year to cone. It is a 
song for the lower grades including pre-school through grade 
2 . 

2. "There Was a Sound" (for the High Holy Days) 

This New Year song relates the sound of the shofar, what it 
symbolizes, and how it was used in ancient times. The theme 
deals with the promises the child makes in response to the 
call of the shofar, to be brave and good. This call to 
prayer for the High Holy Days is a theme which relates to 
the "Bor'chu," the call to prayer in the dally service. 

This song is appropriate for pre-school through grade 2. 

3. "I Heard the Cantor Singing" (for Yom Kippur) 

This Yom Kippur song relates the motif of forgiveness, how 
Jews ask G-d to listen to their prayers and to grant 
forgiveness for mistakes and sins. It helps the student 
understand the Cantor's role in the High Holy Day liturgy. 
This song is appropriate for pre-school through grade 3. 

4. "I Love the Lulav" 

This Sukkot song deals with the symbols of the Lulav and the 
Etrog. It provides the student with an understanding of the 
importance of the fragance of the holiday, and with the 
symbols used in the synagogue service. It serves as an 
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introduction to an understanding of the Hal lei portion of 
the festival service. This song is appropriate for Grades 
1-4. 


4. "Let's Build a Sukkah" 

This Sukkot song deals with the sukkah as a symbol of the 
tabernacles in which the Israelites lived during their 
Journey in the desert after Sinai. This song is appropriate 
for Grades K-4 

5. "Our Sukkah" - translated by Ben Aronln 

This Sukkot song deals with the mitzvah of building a sukkah 
at one's hone, dwelling in it, eating in it, praying in it, 
and studying in it. This song is appropriate for Grades 
1-3. 

6. "Little Torah" 

This little ditty is appropriate for Slmchat Torah. It 
simply expresses the Joy of the Torah. It could be sung in 
the classroom during a class Hakafah. Pre-school to grade 
1 . 

7. "Slmhat Torah" 

This Jingle deals with the Slmhat Torah eve service with the 

/ 

parading of Torahs and flags about the synagogue. Grades 
1-4. 
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8. "Hlppety Hop" 


This little song deals with the preparation for Hanukkah, 
the buying of gifts and the use of the dreidel. Pre-school 
- Grade 2. 

9. "Hanukkah Light" 

This song deals with the Hanukkah candelabra and the history 
of the Maccabees. Grades 1-4. 

10. "Hanukkah Blessings" translated by Ben Aron in 

This is an English translation of the blessings dealing with 
dedication and salvation of which Jews are reminded during 
this holiday of Joy. Grades 1-6. 

11. "Happy Birthday, Dearest Tree" 

This song deals with Tu B'Shevat', the planting of trees, and 
the new year of trees. Grades K-3. 

12. "Send Me a Present" 

This jingle deals with Tu B'Shevat, and the traditional 
fruits of Israel. It could be sung at a Tu B'Shevat seder, 
at an assembly or in the classroom. Grades K-3. 

13. "Let Us Plant This Little Tree" 

This song urges children to do some planting on their own. 
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Grades. K-3 


14. "Planters We" 

This song emphasizes the planting of trees. It could serve 
as a motivation for a class to collect money for the JNF and 
could lead to a planting of a tree in Israel. Grades K-4. 

15. "Pretty Little Esther" 

This Purlm song recalls the bravery of Esther and the 
delight children take In the eating of Hamentaschen. 
Pre-school - Grade 2. 

16. "It's Purlm! It's Purlm!" 

This Purlm song prepares students for a Purlm carnival, the 
reading of the Megillah and the noisy graggers drowning out 
the name of Haman. Grades K-3. 

17. "I've Got a Little Gragger" 

This song personifies the gragger. It "remembers" the 
heroes of the Purlm story. Grades K-3. 

18. "Purlm's Here" translated by Ben Aronin 

This most recognizable of all the Purlm folksongs sung 
throughout the Jewish world involves the student 
onomatopoetleal 1 y with the sound of the gragger. Grades 
K-5. 
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19. 


"My Name Is Purlm" translated by Ben Aron In 


Ani Purlm, also a very recognizable traditional tune engages 
the student in the fun and frolic of the holiday. Grades 
K-4. 


20. "The Rose of Jacob" translated by Ben Aron in 

This song deals with the history of Esther and Mordechal as 
they outwit Haman and his ilk. Grades 3-7. 

21. "Bake a Matzah" 

This ditty is for the very young who are engaged in making a 
matzah for Passover. Pre-school-Grade 1. 

22. "There is Simon Bar Yohal" 

This Lag B'Omer song retells the story of the courageous 
teacher and his students who outwitted the Roman soldiers. 
They refused to allow the Romans to keep them from the study 
of Torah. This song serves as a motivation to the study of 
the history of Jews in the Roman period after the 
destruction of the Second Temple. Grades 3-7. 

23. "I Come froam Aye let" 

This song deals with a flute playing shepherd who brings 
Blkkurlm from his garden. This Shavuot song also helps the 
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student think about Israel and its geography with references 
to the Galilee. Grades 3-6. 

24. "I Made a Little Hal-leh" 

This little song teaches by doing. It Is a motivator for 
young children who are studying Shaboat and who will make 
Hal lot. Grades K-2. 

25. "I Must Hurry" 

This song teaches the Importance of preparing oneself for 
the Sabbath. The setting of the sun is Imminent and the 
candles will be lit. Pre-school - Grade 2. 

26. "Mother Lit the Candles" 

This family oriented song reflects the concept of Shalom 
Bay It on the eve of the Sabbath. Its contents could spark 
discussion about what each child does to prepare for the 
Sabbath with his family. Grades 1-5. 

27. "I Met a Little Birdie" 

This delightful Jingle reminds students how they can 
celebrate the Sabbath no matter where they are. Pre-school 

t 

- Grade 2. 

28. "Stir the Soup" 
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This sensory ditty reminds children of the delightful tastes 
of the Sabbath. Pre-school - Grade 1. 

29. "Goliath was Big" 

This Bible hero song deals with the exploits of King David 
in his youth when he fought against the Philistine giant, 
Goliath. It reminds students about the smallness of Israel 
compared to her enemies, and the greatness of her courage 
and her faith in G-d despite the odds. Grades 2-5. 

30. "When the Moon is Born" 

This song deals with the subject of Rosh Hodesh. It serves 
as a motivator for the discussion of the phases of the moon, 
and the seasons of the Jewish calendar. Grades 1-4. 

31. "My Bed" 

This bedtime song reminds children that they are not alone 
even in the dark of night. The Shema is always a prayer 
reminding them that G-d watches over them all of the time. 
Grades K-3. 

32. "Near the Hearth" translation by Ben Aronin 

This translation of the famous Yiddish song "01f / n 
Prlpichock" brings the warmth of the European shtetl into 
the modern classroom. It provides a link with the 
children's grandparents and great grandparents' world when 
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they were children learning about their heritage and faith. 
Grades 4-10. 

Published by the Chicago Board of Jewish Education, 
Latke Ditties became one of the most recognized songs in 
Jewish schools throughout the nation. Max Janowskl arranged 
these songs for piano and Hyman Reznlck edited them for the 
BJE. 

1. "Each Hanukkah We Glorify" 

This song deals with the history of the Maccabees in their 
struggle to return sanctity to the defiled Temple. The 
power of the Syrlo-Greeks, the bravery of Mattathias and his 
sons are central In the song. Grades 3-7. 

2. "Who W111 Deny" 

Perhaps the most famous of Ben Aron In's Hanukkah songs, this 
ditty helps the student taste his way through the foods of 
the holidays. Not only are latkes important, but also the 
traditional foods of the Sabbath, Purim, Rosh Hashanah, 
Passover are mentioned. Grades 2-7. 

3. "Oh Listen to an Epic Song" 

This song takes the student back to the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and to the defiance of the Maccabees. Grades 
2-5. 
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4. 


"Israel Reborn" 


This song deals with the era of the third commonwealth of 
Israel, and with Israel's Arab enemies in 1947-48. The 
pioneers and soldiers who willingly gave up their lives and 
showed their courage against terrible odds are venerated. 
References made to Ben Gurion, to the United Nations, and to 
the Palmach could spark a study of this historical era. 
Grades 4-10. 

In his song "Three Hundred Years Ago" Ben Aron in's love 
of Jewish History is evident. He writes a lyric which deals 
with the history of the Portugese Jews of Recife who were 
attempting to escape the Auto-de-Fe of the Inquisition. The 
story of the song takes the student with those brave souls 
on their journey to New Amsterdam, and allows them to meet 
the great antagonist, Peter Stuyvesant. This song relates 
the success story of American Jews, alluding to their 
contributions to American politics, government. Industry, 
business, education, and culture. This song serves as a 
great introduction to the study of Jews in America for 
grades 5-10. 

"The Anshe Emet Song" published in 1941 and sung for 
years by many children and adults since, tells of the love 
Ben Aron in had for his congregation, its people, its many 
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activities, its Hebrew school, and its adult education 
programs. 

In 1950, Harry Coopersmlth also employed at Anshe Emet, 
Included in his book, U'lshonenu Reena, (The Songs We Sing) 
Aron in's song, "Hal'a Yarden," (Flow on, Jordan). It is a 
song honoring the Holy Land. It reflects the love Ben 
Aronln had for all of the land of Israel. In his second 
book. More of the Songs We Sing (1971), Coopersmlth Included 
Aron in's, "The Ballad of the Four Sons." This song was 
Included in many Haggadot, and was sung in many schools. A 
popular version is sung to the melody of "Clementine." 

Ben Aronin wrote a Hebrew translation of the children's 
song, "It's a Small World." In an Interview with Harriet 
Malotsky, the present music teacher at Anshe .Emet, she 
recalled the many unpublished songs, Yiddish, English, and 
Hebrew translations written by Ben Aronin. Copies of them 
probably still sit in the dusty files of synagogue schools 
and libraries throughout the country. The Influence of Ben 
Aronin, the composer, lyricist, and song writer remains. It 
is the task of the teacher in Jewish education today to dust 
off those files and to reutillze the rich inheritance left 
by this imaginative and dedicated Jewish educator. 
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Children's Books 


In addition to his Mother Goose rhymes books and 
recordings geared to the very young pre-schooler, Ben Aronin 
wrote jingle books. These Jingles were later set to music, 
as alluded to above. Jolly Jingles for the Jewish Child 
Includes rhymes about the Jewish holidays, beginning with 
Rosh Hashanah and following the calendar ending with 
Shavuot. A second, titled The Jingle Book for Jewish 
Children, Includes rhymes about the book of Genesis. In 
addition, this book Includes intriguing rhymes about Bible 
heroes, Shabbat, Shabbat concepts, and holidays. It seems 
that Ben Aronin knew that once children are excited by the 
Torah and by the Hebrew language, their lessons stay with 
them forever. 

Following are the subjects covered in the second of the 
Jingle books mentioned above, a book also geared for 
pre-school to grade two. 

* Palestine, and the hope for a return to the Israel as a 
homeland 

* The Aleph Bet 

* Hebrew as a holy language, a connection to our heritage 

* The Torah as the history and moral blueprint of Judaism 

* Slmhat Torah and revelation 

* Sukkot, lulavlm, and symbols of the holiday 
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# Shofar 

# Lag B'Omer 

# Elijah 

# Matzah and Passover 

# Haman and Purlm festivities 

# Tu B'Shevat, planting trees 

# Drledel and Hanukkah 

# Menuchah and Shabbat 

# Daniel, Jonah 

# David and Goliath 

# Baby Moses 

# Noah and the Ark 

# Creation 

Another book for children published In 1950 is titled, 
Bible Tales In Rhyme In Its preface. Dr. Samuel M. 
Blumenfleld, then the President of the College of Jewish 
Studies, and Superintendent for the Board of Jewish 
Education of Chicago, describes this book among the other 
children's books by "Uncle Ben" as "excellent reading." In 
addition, he Indicated that It can be "advantageously used 
and prove a splendid text book In primary grades" (p. 1). 
The subjects covered In this rhyme book which was also 
Intended for parents to read to their children include: 

# The six days of Creation 

# The story of Noah's world and his experience In the ark 
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* The Tower Babel 

* Abraham 

* Isaac 

* Rebecca 

* The twins, Jacob and Esau 

* The Blessing of Isaac 

* Jacob's Flight and his dream 

* Jacob meets Rachel 

* Jacob's struggle with an angel of G-d 

* Jacob's meeting with Esau 

* Joseph, the favored son 

* Joseph is sold into slavery 

* Joseph in an Egyptian prison 

* The baker and the butler 

* Pharaoh's dream 

* The coming of Joseph's brothers 

* The famine in Canaan 

* Judah's plea before Joseph 

* Jacob learns of Joseph 

* Jacob and his family move to Egypt 

This book of rhymes geared to grades 2-5 introduces in a 
more sophisticated way the story of Genesis. The drama of 
the stories is emphasized and this drama reflects Ben 
Aronln's interest in plays and skits, reviewed elsewhere in 
this paper. 
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In the following year, 1951, Ben Aronin published The 
Birth of the Jewish People. In his own words he attempts 
"to convey to the child not only the.beautiful and immortal 
Bible tales, but also the lessons, laws and essence of the 
Torah" (Aronin p.7>. This book is a prose history of the 
history of the Jews in Egypt. It picks up where Bible Tales 
in Rhyme left off. It takes the lower to middle grade 
student (grades 4-6) through the exodus to Mt. Sinai. In 
simple but accurate prose Aronin teaches his readers about 
the problems of idolatry, the laws of Kashrut, the drama of 
the desert experience, and the coming to the promised land. 
It deals with Joshua / s appointment to leadership of the 
people and with Moses's death. The book ends with the Jews 
settling in the promised land under the guidance and 
leadership of Joshua. The defeat of Jericho is recounted, 
the building of an altar at Shilo, the admonition of Joshua 
to the people to follow the law of Moses, and the book ends 
with a question to the reader? Would the children of Israel 
be able to keep G-d's law? Ben Aronin ends with a rhyme and 
a challenge to his students: 

Study the Torah 
With story and song 
Strengthen each other 
Be Strong! Be strong! (p. 150). 

In 1966 Aronin published a book of children's poems 
titled. Daily Prayers for Children. This book might be 
termed an American book of children's verse. Although it 
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does make references to G-d's role in the lives of the 
young. It emphasizes more secularly the everyday life of the 
American child. The format of the book Is the secular 
calendar, noting such dates as the birthdays of Inventors, 
the Chinese new year, and Valentine's Day. It expresses a 
concern for the President of the United States as a 
preserver of the law of the land, a love for the beauty of 
nature and the seasons, a love for family and parenthood. 
Every day of the calendar has Its special prayer. This Is 
evidence of Ben Aron In's desire to bring every child closer 
to G-d, no matter what his or her faith. The book on the 
surface seems to be characteristically unJewlsh, but 
underneath It clearly Is an effort by the author to help all 
children understand their place in this world. Ben Aronin's 
concern and love of children must have been his motivation 
for such a book. 

The Secret of the Sabbath Fish was published in 1978, 
Just two years before Ben Aronin's death. In this 
attractively Illustrated book published by the Jewish 
Publication Society, Aronln returns to his roots. He writes 
of a little village called Barisev and Tante Mashe, a woman 
of great devotion to her faith. Her concern for her poorer 
fellow Jews, her celebration of the Sabbath in her home and 
in the village synagogue, her making of gefilte fish for the 
needy teach many important lessons. The villagers are 
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attracted to the scent of the Sabbath meal she had prepared. 
She explains to the villagers that this new fish holds 
within it the history of the Jewish people, its fragrance 
reminding all Jews of their heritage. She tells her Sabbath 
story to the children who sit upon her knee. In the end, 
she reveals who the fisherman was who sold her the fish, the 
Prophet Elijah, he who precedes the coming of the messianic 
age. This story epitomizes the career of Ben Aronln the 
man, the teacher, the story teller, and the Jew. It 
certainly is geared to the very young, perhaps grades 1-4, 
but its ideas are timeless and edifying for all Jews. 
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Plays and Skits 


Two major themes are central to the plays and skits of 
Ben Aronin. The first is Jewish freedom in all ages, 
whether it be in an ancient setting or a modern one. The 
second theme is that of Zion. Ben Aronin saw the path of 
the Jew of the diaspora always pointing towards Jerusalem. 
His love for Eretz is clear in his most delightful parodies, 
and in his serious plays about the hope of return. 

The first five plays reviewed below deal with the 
holiday of Purim. These skits are Purlm spiels with a 
special twist in that they relate to contemporary issues of 
the day. In Ben Aron in's day those concerns were with 
Nazism, the need to open Palestine to emigrating European 
Jews, and the establishment of Israel as a state. The sixth 
play, also a Purim spiel, is a parody based on Gilbert and 
Sullivan's, "The Mikado." All would serve as excellent 
assembly plays. 

# The Purim Wizard of Oz 

Our present day Dorothy sits by the radio listening to 
the stories of anti-Semitism and about the struggles of the 
Jewish people under the madman, Adolf Hitler. She hears the 
wind screeching like the noisy gragger, and miraculously is 
transported to Sunshine Purim, the city of the wizard. 
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Mordecai. The play deals with the annihilation of the Jews 
and the concern of assimilation's effect on the people. 

While the munchers of Munchkln Land eat poppy seed pastries 
(hamantaschen), Dorothy, Mordecai and her band of helpers, 
the scarecrow, the tin man, the cowardly lion, approach King 
Ahasveros, bringing the wicked Hainan to Justice. 

The play is a delight for audiences of children and 
parents. Its familiar songs, allusions to both the popular 
story of the Wizard of Oz and to the brave efforts of Esther 
In the Megillah make this Purlm Spiel a success. Ben 
Aronln's skill at captivating an audience Is evident In this 
work which would have as much appeal today as in the past. 

* The Purlm Plnnochlo 

Mordecai, the puppet maker. Is making a little puppet, 
and is secretly wishing for a son to send to Hebrew school. 
When his cousin, Esther visits him and hears his prayer for 
a real son, she waves her wand and the puppet comes to life. 
Little Pincus. In Persia where the story is set, the mean 
Haman the Fox is trying to condemn the Jews. Jlmlny Cricket 
assures Mordecai that he will serve as Pincus' conscience 
so he does what is right, namely going to Hebrew school to 
learn about his heritage. Once Pincus is in prison, "a 
concentration camp" devised by Haman, the sly wicked fox, 
he escapes to save Mordecai who has been thrown into the sea 
of Tzuras and has been swallowed by a whale. With Esther's 
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help Mordecai and Pincus are saved to help the Jews defeat 
the mean Hainan. 

Again, Ben Aronln has taken a favorite children's story 
and has given it a unique Jewish flavor. This skit teaches 
the story of Purim in an engaging manner and would delight 
al1 ages. 

* The Trial of Queen Vashti 

This skit is the most far-fetched and mechanical so 
far, but as far as Purim spiels go it fits the genre well. 

In this play the reader understands the Influence Hollywood 
must have played in Ben Aronin's own life in that he sets 
the story in a Hollywood film producer's office. He is 
looking for a good script, but can't find one until he comes 
upon the Megillah. The story deals with the divorce trial 
of Queen Vashti, replete with a Jury of yes-men who answer 
to the king played by the film producer. He employs big 
time stars of the day <1930-1940's) to play the roles. In 
the end, Vashti is granted alimony, and is seen as a hero 
for women's rights. With some changes, this spoof could be 
updated to fit the present day and become relevant to 
present day youth. 

* In the King's Name 
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Filled with traditional Jewish songs including 
"Maozur," "Oh Once there was a Wicked, Wicked Man," "L'Chu 
N'Ranenah," "Yismach Moshe," "Atzel Zethlm Omdlm," and more 
liturgical, Yiddish, and Israeli folksongs this Purlm spiel 
deals with the traditional Meglllah story. It serves as a 
musical approach to the holiday, but employs so many 
familiar melodies in such parodied ways that is serves to 
delight the audience. A music teacher would delight in its 
presentation at at Purlm assembly or carnival. 

* The Partition of the Haraentaschen 

This play is a satire dealing with the difficulty the 
world community had with the establishment of a homeland for 
the Jews in Palestine. Its allegorical characters 
representing the sovereign nations of the world acting as 
patrons at a Paris cafe. They look very menacingly at the 
customer seated'at the table labelled "Israel." References 
to the Balfour Declaration, to biblical claim to the land of 
Israel, and to a call for the partition of the Hamentasch, 
the dish served to the wandering Jew in the cafe all tie in 
with the theme of Purlm. That theme of course is subtlely 
alluded to, the right of Jewish existence among the nations 
of the world. This play has an historical lesson to teach 
and does it with humor and a bite of satire. It might be 
appropriate for an older set of students, grades 6-12. 
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* Purlm Mikado 


This delightful Purim spiel Is based on Gilbert 
and Sullivan's music from "The Mikado". Written In rhyming 
couplets and alternating rhymed verses, the musical Is more 
than a skit. It Is a full two act play which follows the 
traditional characters of the Meglllah story, from Vashtl's 
demise to the death of Haman. Ben Aron In's use of the 
structure of The Mikado to tell the Purlm story would 
attract adult audiences familiar with the operetta and would 
Intrigue younger audiences with Its oriental setting. 

* The Lamp Eternal 

In The Lamp Eternal set In Hellenized Judea, the author 
explores the Issue of assimilation. The hero from Modin, 
Mattathlas implores the Jews to be true to their G-d and to 
their faith. Judah Maccabee leads the attack In order to 
restore the Temple. Aron in employs much of the Sabbath eve 
liturgy In the play giving It an air of reverence. This 
play is appropriate for a cast of upper level students who 
are studying the Hellenist period of Jewish history. As a 
motivator or as a culminating event this play has important 
lessons about maintaining Jewish Identity In a non-Jewlsh 
environment. 

# The World Will Remember 
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A short script set In 1944-45 World War II era deals 
with the heroism of Jewish soldiers in all parts of the war. 
It is Aron in's effort to honor those Jews who fought with 
their allies to defeat the German and Italian fascist tank 
corps who were attacking Tel Aviv. It is based on a book by 
Pierre Van Passen called. The Forgotten Ally. 

The next four plays deal with the theme of 2ion and 
Zionism. Ben Aronln's sympathy for the establishment of the 
state of Israel runs strongly through these short plays. 

All of them serve as a history lesson for the student 
Interested in the return to the Holy Land. 

# Yehudah Halevi 

This one act play's plot is set in a frame, a literary 
technique Ben Aron in used for many of his stories. In 
effect, this play is an historical exploration of the life 
and poetic soul of the Spanish poet, Judah Halevi. Halevi 
gave up his career as a physician in Toledo, Spain. He 
abandoned his wife and career to become a wandering poet. 

He walked throughout Spain composing songs and finally ended 
up in Cordoba, the center of Spanish Jewish thought and 
learning. He wrote beautiful love poetry and then turned to 
composing beautiful religious verse and became a "Troubador 
for G-d." (Dlmont pp. 198-203). Dlmont points out in his 
history of the Jews that Halevi might have symbolized the 
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life of the Jews under Islam. Brought up on Talmud, Halevi 
dreamed to become a part of Zion, and return to Jerusalem. 

He left Spain to return to Eretz Yisrael when he disappeared 
somewhere between Damascus and Jerusalem. His story is a 
metaphor for the need for Jews to find their identity and 
connection to their Jewish destiny In Jerusalem. 

Ben Aronin caught this theme in his play, and like the 
troubador, Halevi, created in a poetic drama, the struggle 
of Halevi, and symbolically the struggle of all Jews in 
search of their fulfillment In Jerusalem. Ben Aronin the 
Zionist must have Identified with Halevi. His earlier work. 
The Moor's Gold, which Is set in the era of the Spanish 
Inquisition demonstrates his Interest In this setting In 
Jewish history. 

The play begins with Chalutzim sitting around a 
campfire after a long day's work in the fields. Chaim, 
Reuben, Chanah, and Jacob are reading and listening to the 
poetry of Halevi. The scene changes to Spain around 1100 
where boys are sitting around a table studying Talmud under 
the guidance of Rabbi Isaac Alfasl. Following an attack by 
the Moors, the scene shifts to Halevi as a husband and 
father. He entertains the great teacher, Moses Ibn Ezra, 
and relates his efforts In the writing of his masterpiece, 
the Kuzarl. The ensuing scenes relate Halevi's abandonment 
of his family and his journey to Jerusalem. His Journey 
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takes him to Damascus, and then as Aron in tells it, to the 
very gates of Jerusalem where he is killed by the marauding 
Arabs and buried where no one could find his grave. 

The play ends with two cabalists contemplating the 
propriety of gazing upon the grave of Simon bar Yochal. The 
elder mystic tells the younger not to contemplate the grave 
too much and to accept the fact that Just as the grave of 
Moses was hidden from mankind, so will be Halevi's. The 
lesson is that just as the Mosaic law remains with us today, 
so will the songs and poetry of Yehudah Halevi, the wanderer 
who had finally found his true home. This play is really a 
play for older students, even adults. It shows a 
sophisticated effort by an accomplished writer and 
dramatist. A line from the play best exemplifies the 
feelings of Halevi and those of Aronin as well. “My heart is 
in the East, and alas, I am in the West” <p. 37). 

# The Ballade of Zion 

This short musical play is basically a review of the 
history of the Zionist movement from the time of Theodore 
Herzl to 1947, just prior to partition. Allusions to the 
Balfour Declaration, to the Nazi horror, to Roosevelt's lack 
of concern for emigrating European Jews, and to the American 
Jews who had contributed so much to American society and 
culture and who deserved to be remembered In their struggle 
for sovereignty in a hostile world. The play is very brief. 
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but it serves as a good summary of this part of Jewish 
history and could be a good motivator to students beginning 
the study of Zionism. 

* We Sing of Heroism 

This Lag B'Omer assembly script is dedicated to the 
first anniversary of the deaths of the freedom fighters of 
the Warsaw Ghetto, 1944. The script sweeps across Jewish 
history from the time of Saul in his wars with the 
Philistines to the destruction of the first Temple and the 
Babylonian captivity. The play kindles the hope of its 
readers and of all Jews for the return to Zion after World 
War II. It dedicates Itself to the hopes of the Halutzlm 
struggling to maintain a foothold in Palestine. It ends 
with a dedicatory poem by Ben Aronin which calls out for a 
safe haven for the Jews of the world, a very stirring poem. 

# For This We Thank Thee 

This Thanksgiving Assembly play written for the Prep 
Department of the Chicago College of Jewish Studies deals 
with the saving of thousands of Jews who were able to enter 
Palestine from European D.P. Camps. Not only does Aronin 
relate the concern of the Jews, but he takes up the banner 
of other displaced minorities who suffered during World War 
II, and who have suffered throughout the ages because of 
their race, creed or nationality. The slavery of any people 
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Is abhorred, and therefore, the author calls upon the Just 
people of the world to restore freedom to all In America, 
and to all In the rest of the world as well. The assembly 
script ends with a group of Hebrew songs Including "Hlnei Ma 
Tov," "Tzena Ur'Enah, 1 * and "Ani Ma'Amin" among others. It 
is a stirring script which captures the era's concern for 
freedom. 
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Hebrew Language Books 


The Jewish Publication Society recognized the breadth 
and importance of Ben Aronin's most remarkable effort In his 
literary exploits when it published the first chapter of his 
Hebrew epic. The Abramlad He had already written many plays 
and novels, poetry, and essays, and it must have been 
Aronin's dream to subsume all of his talents with language 
in the creation of an epic. The Abramlad, an epic about the 
generations of Ur beginning with Terah, following the quest 
of Abraham for G-d, and ending with the Akedah, the 
engimatic act of Abraham's reaffirmation of faith. The 
reader is taken into the Mesopotamian world with its strange 
gods, egotistical kings, and priests of the flesh-desiring 
spirits. Abram is a defender of his brother Nahor from 
early on against the idolators and against the wrath of his 
father, Terah, the priest. Avram is a larger than life 
figure much like the heroes of ancient Greek epics, yet he 
has a tender side as well as did Odysseus of Homer's great 
epic. 


Abram asks himself the ultimate question about 
rejecting his father's supreme god, "Shall I to 
'Was..Is..Wl11 Be'... To but a word prostrate myself?" 

<p.79). The epic continues to log the journey of the family 
toward Haran and their journey to Canaan. 
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Book II is first set in Haran the trade center of the 
north. Here Sara and Abram live under the protection of 
Nahor. Their sojourn to Egypt, their encounter with Pharoah 
Antef and the gods of Egypt follow. Ellezer, Avram's 
servant helps to save his master by calling on Lot, Avram's 
cousin to guard the vulnerable camp which has been divided 
for the sake of safety. The story of Sodom and Amorah 
follows in great detail as does the story of the wars Avram 
fights with many Canaanlte enemies. Following this the 
scene shifts to Hebron and Mount Moriah. 

The subplot of Sara and Hagar is fleshed out and the 
birth of Isaac is told. In the end, after many battles with 
his enemies and with himself, Abram asks the ultimate 
question of faith again. Is his G-d, Marduk? Is his G-d 
one that calls upon him to give up his own son? In the end 
Abram realizes through his trial of faith what he does 
believe. As with all epic poetry, the hero has Journeyed 
home in more ways than one. He has met his quest with 
courage, has overcome exceeding odds, and has realized a 
peace of heart and mind in his faith. 

This work was published in its entirety in limited 
numbers in 1941. It can be read on a number of levels. For 
the younger student, the epic can be seen as a group of 
exciting episodes peopled with strange and exciting events. 
It can be read by high school students as interesting 
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character studies of Terah and Abram especially. Adults, in 
addition, can look at the story as much an internal quest 
for an understanding of faith as it is an external quest for 
a home. Although Meyer Waxman only footnotes the 
publication of the epic in his History of Jewish Literature 
<p. 987) Jewish educators aware of Ben Aronln's efforts 
called this story an important addition to the epic genre. 

In a book of letters titled. Dear Shoshana, which will be 
discussed in more detail later in this paper, Ben Aronln 
writes about the progress of his work on the epic. 


The first part of the Abramiad is already 
completed - ninety pages of Hebrew poetry - 
up to the time where Abraham leaves the City 
of Ur, with his wife, who is also his half- 
sister, Sarah. The second part will deal 
with the war between Abraham and his allies 
and Hammurabi, the Amrafel of the Bible, and 
his allies, and will end with Abraham's complete 
freedom from influence of the dread god of war, 
Marduk, and his recognition of the universal 
Oneness who demands peace and not war from His 
children on earth (p. 47). 

Following his epic, Ben Aronin threw himself into his 
own quest for the sake of his people. He wrote two Hebrew 
books for children published in 1948 and in 1954 
respectively, Hayim Pumpernickel, and David Marcus, the 
Soldier. Both of these books have strong heroes who devote 
their lives to the cause of freedom, a recurring theme in 
Jewish life and literature. These stories were published by 
United Synagogue of America and were used extensively 
throughout the United States in Conservative Congregation 
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Hebrew Schools as a story text. A third group of stories 
called "Helm, Ir Hakhamim" published in the La Dor series is 
the author's connection with Yiddish literature tradition. 

In this work he adds his touch of humor to the already 
famous wise men of Helm folkstories. This paper deals with 
the first two mentioned. 

* Hayim Pumpernickel 

Hayim, a young Polish boy is a symbol of life for his 
people, a scholar of Torah first and foremost, and a seeker 
of peace. The story is written in simple Hebrew and is 
geared to supplementary Hebrew school students in grades 
5-8. It is about a child hero, a devoted student of Torah 
who Is welcomed to America as a survivor of the Holocaust. 
Bespectacled in large eye glasses and carrying a dark bread 
underneath his arm, he had come from a small Polish city of 
Shenipeshak where all of the people were learned in Torah. 

He led the children of his town to safety knowing the dismal 
fate which lay before the parents of the town from the Nazi 
invaders. 

Upon arriving in New York and disembarking from the 
ship with all the children, Hayim proclaimed that he wanted 
to find the missing verse from the book of Isaiah, the 
Prophet. Everyone helped search for the missing verse, the 
verse that asked for peace in a world torn by war. With the 
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help of the President of the United States, the New York 
Yankees, and then the help of worldwide newspaper accounts, 
the whole world searched for the missing verse. Soon 
everyone understood Haylm's lesson. When the whole world is 
searching for peace, there is peace. Hayim had taught the 
world to search for peace in the Torah, the source of peace 
for the world. 

This remarkable story still holds up today both as a 
lesson in history and as a lesson in the importance of Torah 
study. Its attractive characters, events, and theme serve 
as great motivators for the study of the Holocaust era and 
for the study of the theme of world peace from a Jewish 
perspective. 

# David Marcus - Gibor 

Repeating themes in Ben Aronin's books include dreams, 
dream journeys or mystical journeys. Travel and journey to 
far away lands or to far away times is evident in his 
earlier novels in particular. In this Hebrew language story 
about Colonel David Marcus, the reader experiences those 
dreams and the real journey of a real hero to his "homeland" 
of Israel, then In the throes of a war for Independence 
against its Arab enemies. This era for Israel was of great 
importance to Ben Aron in who was involved in writing many 
plays and skits about the Israel's striving for sovereignty. 
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This is a story of the Israeli war for Independence in 
1948. David Marcus, a West Point graduate and an American 
colonel, goes to Israel to help his fellow soldiers repulse 
the Arab Legion by building the famous Burma Road from Tel 
Aviv to Jerusalem. This vital supply route provided the 
hungry isolated troops and population with needed supplies 
to defend themselves and to survive the attack of their 
enemies. 

His tragic death by an Israeli soldier who mistakenly 
fired on the colonel, sent the entire country into mourning. 
David Marcus became a symbol for the rest of American Jewry, 
a man who gave of himself, his skills, and his knowledge to 
his people and to his heritage. The author's theme comes 
through strongly, that American Jews must continue to find 
ways to contribute to the state of Israel's welfare in times 
of war and especially in times of peace. The issues of the 
book include war, commitment of people, love of land and 
heritage. The teacher and student exploring the history of 
the war for independence era would find this story a great 
motivator for further study, a place to begin. 

All of Ben Aronln's books and plays seem to have this 
motivating effect. Perhaps it is because as an author and 
as a Jew he threw himself so subjectively into his subjects 
and into his characters. Ben Aronin was a quiet hero in his 
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life, yet he was seen as a model for children and adults 
alike to emulate in their love for Judaism. 
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Nonfiction 


# Dear Shoshana 


This nonfiction book of letters composed between April 
and November of 1935 chronicles the relationship of Ben 
Aronln, “Uncle Ben," with a girl suffering from multiple 
sclerosis. Her ability to write was fading, but Uncle Ben 
urged her on to be strong and to work hard at understanding 
the nature of her struggle. He tells her stories to console 
her and to give her strength to fight her disease. The book 
ends with two Hassidlc stories and a Purlm skit meant to 
entertain and uplift the girl. The Hassidlc and cabbalistic 
background of Ben Aronln is evident in his explanation of 
the creation of good and evil. 


You must know, Shoshana, that this whole 
universe of ours is but an apparent reality - 
it is really the thought of the Eternal con¬ 
tracted into what we call material form - a 
sort of concentrated dream. There is no such 
thing as evil, and what we call evil or materi¬ 
alism is but the lowest rung in the ladder of 
holiness. Now, mind you, the essence or center 
of this great dream is the infinite purity of 
the Eternal One Himself, and we are the emanations 
of the Eternal and the whole purpose of life is to 
go back to the source of light whence we came. 

It is as though every deed of ours was refined 
into a thought and every thought as it traveled 
upward throught the spheres became more and more 
refined, until in ultimate purity it becomes one 
with the Eternal One <p. 58). 

Perhaps this book could be likened to the book of Job in a 

modern setting, with Uncle Ben trying to console the 
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suffering girl and helping her learn how to cope with her 
predicament. 

# “Holidays and Meanings" 

Published in 1957 and in subsequent printings. The 
Jewish Family Bible includes a group of short explanatory 
essays by Ben Aron in summarizing the reasons for the 
holidays, festivals, and fast days in the Jewish calendar. 

In Aron in's own words, "Knowing the answers makes one more 
proud to be lndentlfled with the priceless heritage so 
richly revealed and perpetuated through the holidays and 
their meanings." (p. 927). He served as a member of the 
editorial board for this Bible and is noted as an Instructor 
at the College of Jewish Studies in Chicago. 

The essays cover the following: Sabbath, its 
preparations, ceremonies; Special sabbaths throughout the 
year which require special readings from the Torah and 
Nevlim; Yom Kippur; Rosh HaShanah; Passover; Shavuot; 

Sukkot; Hannukah; Purim; Tu Bl'Shevat; Lag B'Omer; Rosh 
Chodesh; Tisha B'Av; Asarah b'Tevet; Shivah Asar b'Tammuz; 
The Fast of Gedaliah; and the Fast of Esther. Aronin's 
explanations probe the biblical and post biblical lnjuctlons 
for the practicing of these important observances. 

* "Let's Study Talmud" 
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Co-authored by Aron In and Reuben Resnlck, “Let's Study 
Talmud is a textbook for the Initiate in the study of 
Talmud. It takes up important passages from the Tractate, 
"Bava Kama" dealing with damages for loss. It has case 
studies which serve as follow up for the students to discuss 
and learn. The booklet includes biographies of Tannalm and 
Amoraim. Students are briefly introduced to Aggadah as a 
Talmudic technique, and are introduced to Gemarah. The text 
is geared to grades 7-10 students who must have a strong 
Hebrew reading and translation ability. Text is emphasized 
along with inquiry and discussion. This subject must have 
seemed a natural one for Ben Aronin, since he grew up 
studying the Talmud, and did practice law for many years. 
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Nove 1 s 


In a letter dated June 21, 1979, Lawrence I. Berkove, a 
professor of American literature at the University of 
Michigan - Dearborn , inquires of Ben Aron in some background 
on his first novel. The Lost Tribe. Professor Berkove 
compares this novel published in 1934 with that of Jule's 
Verne's Journey to the Center of the Earth especially 
regarding the habitability of the "hollow" earth. This 
motif is one used by Aron in in The Lost Tribe. 

This novel is a narrative of the adventures of Raphael 
Drale, a deeply religious and adventurous young man in 
search of the Lost Tribes of Israel. The story is an 
odyssey on a whaler called the Bowhead traveling north from 
San Francisco to Alaska. The book turns into a midrash in 
chapters 19-21 dealing with aggadic stories about creation, 
Eden, and life itself. Concepts to teach through the novel 
include the lost tribes, the tribe of Dan, pre-Assyrian 
history, and the loss of the land of promise. Ben Aron in's 
penchant for languages, especially, Hebrew is clear 
throughout the novel.’ As one reads the novel the influence 
of American and English literature on the author is evident. 
The town of Bricksville chapters from Twain's, Huckleberry 
Finn are echoed in the scene on board the Bowhead where its 
tyrannical captain controls his mutinying crew. Touches of 
Moby Dick and Billy Budd by Melville and London's, Call of 
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the Wild appear as well. Chapter twenty-two echoes the 
eeriness of Coleridge's, "The Rime of the Ancient Mariner." 
Most evident though is the plot and motifs of James 
Hilton's, Lost Horizon. 

Along with the adventure of Ricky Drale, is the love 
story between the hero and Miriam, a daughter of the tribe 
of Dan. The reader wonders If there is a possibility that 
Miriam will follow Drale as he leaves the hidden valley of 
the lost tribe. The novel Is exciting and captivating. 
Framed with a realistic setting involving the author as a 
player in the cast of characters, the story Is a true 
adventure for the young reader. Today it certainly would be 
termed young adult literature and would be geared to grades 
six and up. 

* The Moor's Gold 

In his History of Jewish Literature Meyer Waxman 
indicates that Ben Aronin like his counterpart, Alma Ehrlich 
Levinger, drew upon Jewish history for his stories' themes. 
Where The Lost Tribe is a book based upon the tale of El dad 
the Danite who claimed to have found the lost tribes of 
Israel, Ben Aronin's second book deals with the Spanish 
Inquisition and suggests a Jewish origin for Christopher 
Columbus ( p. 987). It is of interest to note that the date 
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of publication for this book, 1935, coincides with the 
horrifying mistreatment of Jews in Nazi Germany. 

The narrative uses the device of time travel. It 
involves one David Perez, whose grandfather was Rabbi 
Eleazar Perez. In his "time-dream travel" David becomes 
Juan de la Torre, and in his mysterious Journey with a Moor 
to Cordoba, Spain, he meets Manuel, a wine seller during the 
Spanish Inquisition. Through the de la Torre family's 
suffering, the reader experiences the horrors of the 
Inquisition. Juan meets Rabbi Levy who is the head of the 
Jewish community in the Juderla or ghetto. The question and 
issue of religious freedom and religious Identity are 
paramount in this story. The fate of the Converses and of 
those Jews who remained faithful Is graphically described. 
Despite the courage of the Spanish Jews who believed "Good 
steel bends but it does not break." (p. 52) the martyrdom by 
Auto de Fe is blood chilling. 

The reader is treated to a subplot involving Don 
Cristobal Colon, really Christopher Columbus. In addition, 
the famous Spanish Jewish figures of Louis de Torres, Louis 
de Santangel, and Isaac Abarbanel are Introduced. 

Abarbanel's plea before Ferdinand and Isabella precedes the 
ninth of Av when Columbus sails and the Jews are to be 
expelled from Spain. Under the Inquisition of Torquemada, 
Juan is thrown into prison and like Raphael Drale can only 
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think of his mother. This attraction for the protagonists' 
mothers is a motif in Aron in's work which demonstrates the 
importance he placed on family relationships In his own 
life. At the end of the story David returns, leaving Juan 
in the far reaches of history. He returns knowing first 
hand what the history of his people was in 1492. Later in 
his work with "The Magic Door" television series this 
technique of time travel is used extensively. It had its 
development in these earlier works of Ben Aronin, the 
novel 1st. 

This book was the most exciting, poetic, and 
interesting of the novels Ben Aronin wrote. It would 
captivate today's young adult reader from cover to cover. 

It certainly would be appropriate for grade 5-10 readers. 

# Cavern of Destiny 

In this most adventurous story the reader again meets 
Professor Battruck, a friend to Raphael Drale in the story. 
The Lost Tribe. He is the connection which helps the 
protagonist of this book, Mr. Daniel Barzell discover the 
Urim and Thummim of the high priest of the ancient Temple. 
Much like an "Indiana Jones" story, the archeologist must 
outsmart his foreign rival, this time Duval, the antagonist 
who is also in search of this holy relic. As the story 
begins, Ben Aronin and his brother meet Daniel Barzell 
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aboard ship. Daniel Barzell tells them his story. Mr. 
Barzell is recovering from a facial wound which for many 
years he kept covered with a mask because of its hideous 
nature. Daniel's response to the horror and insanity of war 
and the true nature of the world are summed up by this 
belief that perhaps it should return to the chaos before 
creation. His hideous masked face is a reminder of the 
horrors of war. He likens himself to Samson chained to the 
temple of the Philistines as he lies bound in his hospital 
bed. 


While in the hospital he is helped by one Rabbi Joshua 
Einhorn, a man who had himself lost an arm in World War I. 
Rabbi Einhorn finds a place to live for Daniel in Woodburn, 
England on the moors near Scotland. He worked for a Lord 
Elwell as a gardener, a sort of Adam figure. After 
experiencing anti-Semitism from Lord Ewell's relations, he 
realizes he would have to leave England and go to Palestine 
in order to find his rightful place in the world, a world 
that had shattered his life. Only in the holy land could he 
search for his heritage. Aronln deals with Jewlsh-Arab 
relations in this segment of the book. Dan saves an Arab 
boy, Ibraham, from drowning. He is Nashlbl's son. Nashlbl 
is an Arab lord and tribal leader who helps Dan and his 
archeology friend, Battruck, to find the Urim and Thummim. 
The cavern of destiny is a corridor through which the search 
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for the Urim and Thummim can begin. The “hidden song" 
played in the Valley of the Tribe of Dan is played by a boy 
who as it turns out is the son of Raphael Drale and Miriam 
the Danite woman whom Raphael has married. David, the flute 
player, leads them to their discovery only to be confronted 
by Duval. The story ends in an exciting and violent scene 
which would hold the imagination of the most reluctant young 
reader (Grades 6-12). 

The topics and motifs dealt with in this novel include 
anti-semitism, Jewish-Arab relations in Palestine, the 
reverence for life and peace, Jerusalem and Israel as a holy 
place, ancient Jewish history, archeology, prayer, music, 
and the Bible. If one looks at these ideas from a distance, 
it is clear that they are reflected in much of the work of 
Ben Aron in throughout his career as a writer, composer, 
poet, dramatist, and teacher. 

* Walt Whitman's Secret 

The last of Aronln's novels is an attempt at historical 
fiction. Written in 1955, the novel deals with the themes 
of racial equality, servitude, and slavery in the pre-Civll 
War South. Aron in speaks through his hero, the poet Walt 
Whitman, the most democratic and optimistic poet of 
nineteenth century American letters. In his vision, America 
is a place where no one is a stranger. Whitman serves as 
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the vehicle for viewing the nineteenth century literary, 
political, and social vista. As a secular story it attempts 
to become a saga, an epic of nineteenth century America. 

This book is not a Jewish book. It appears to the reader as 
an attempt to create an American book. 

Ben Aronin's works are the products of an accomplished 
writer and teacher. All his songs, plays, and stories prove 
him a leader in his day in the world of Jewish education. 

As a Koheyn, Uncle Ben Aron in saw himself as a model, a 
descendant of Aaron doing in his age what would be expected 
of a leader both for his synagogue family and for the 
greater Jewish community. 

Perhaps the best way to conclude this exploration of 
Ben Aron in the man and his works is to quote him from "A 
Psalm of Gratitude," a prayer he wrote. No date appears on 
this psalm, but perhaps that makes it all the more personal 
and universal. Its subtitle reads, "on being raised from 
the depths of despair to joy and from darkness to light." 

It is clear that this statement epitomizes the life of Ben 
Aronin, as he attempted to bring to everyone around him a 
sense of Joy and light. Near the end of the psalm he says. 

And from my heart I longed to pour 

All the Psalms of David - those and more! 

The night is over and the day is radiant. 

Each ordinary thing glows with a holy fire. 

Again I work - but Joyously - 
Again create, - aspire, (pp. 2-3) 
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All of those people who were touched by Ben Aron in's words 
and deeds can be assured that this man was a sincere Jew 
whose humility and love of life will remain an inspiration 
to all who see the sacred duty of Jewish education as act of 
creativity and joy. 
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